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WHERE THE HAN BENDS. 


bout 20 miles above Chemulpo the Han River suddenly nar- 
rows and takes a bend around two bluffs which stand on op- 
ite sides of the river facing each other. Up to these narrows 
the river is quite broad ; beyond them it again broadens, opening 
apparently into a wide, placid, land-locked bay. Such is usually the 
impression made upon a traveler coming up the river for the first 
time. As the tide sweeps his boat through the narrow channel 
around the bend into the waters beyond, he beholds especially at 
high water the wide expanse of the tide-swollen river extending 
one half mile or more from shore to shore, while in the distance 
ahead the hills of Keng wha and Jong jin descend to the water's 
edge and appear to meet and lock the river in a basin. The illu- 
sion is complete. 

The large volume of water which here spreads out so far, 
pours through the narrow channel at a tremendous rate, swirling, 
twisting itself over rocks and shallows and fretting against the 
edges of the tortuous.channel. This has led foreigners to name 
the place the Kang wha Rapids. ‘The Korean name is Sdn tol-mok 
which rendered into English is Sd%-tofs Narrows. Thereby hangs 
a tale. 


1 Tue APOTHEOSIS OF A FERRYMAN. 


It was the original plan of the Founder of the reigning dy- 
nasty to place the seat of his government at XKay-riong San in 
Chilla Province but being supernaturally warned to seek another 
location, came north via Chemulpo, Yan Yang (the present Séul) 
having been indicated as the proper place. * "This is not the ear- 


- *5ee most interesting articles entit!ed “A visit to a famous monastery” 
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liest historical mention of Chemulpo, but might be interpreted to 
suggest that at that time Sdul was located in the suburbs of Chem- 
ulpo. Landing at the port His Majesty determined to proceed to 
the selected site by water. No reason is given for this royal slight 
on the overland route to the Capital, but if I may be permitted a 
wes observation I infer that it had been ‘raining recently and 

ing acquainted with the uncertain, and banana-peel character of 
the road when wet, he had too much regard for his followers to 
ask them to slide 27 miles uphill with him to Séul. So they went 
by river, thus making possible the apotheosis of a Chemulpo ferry- 
man. 

It was necessary then as now to take a pilot in order to make 

the journey without taking a forced vacation on a mud bank, and 

a ferrymen of Chemulpo, so the legend runs, w as engaged to handle 
the helm of the Royal barge. T his ferryman’s name was Sdn-fol. 
At last the Royal party was ready and started on its first trip up the 
Han, which is also known by its French name of Salt River. All 
went well until the party reached the Narrows. As the Royal barge 
swept into the broad expanse beyond, His Majesty searched in 
vain for a passage ahead out of the supposed bay. ‘The impres- 
sion above described was so complete that he ordered a halt and 
ascended the left bluff to see if he could discover any comfirma- 
tion of the pilot’s assertion that the river flowed through the hills 
beyond. But none appeared. Then came an investigation of the 
pilot with the result that the Royal Voyager became convinced 
that something was seriously wrong, possibly treachery threaten- 
ing, and in severe displeasure he commanded the execution of the 
unfortunate pilot, which sentence was immediately carried out. 

The Royal party were now compelled to find their course for 

themselves, which resulted in discovering the passage beyond. 
Great indeed was the grief of His Majesty at having thus in un- 
called -for haste, executed pilot Séa fo’. But it was too late to 
remedy the blunder, for the man was dead, and his bleeding body 
and dissevered head were up there on the top of the bluff, and no 
power on earth could bring about a living union between them. 
Every reparation within roy val power was made. The low ly lerry- 
man was buried with all “the pomp and circumstance of power, 
on the bluff where he met such « sad fate. Posthumous honors were 
showered upon him, and among other things he was apotheosized, 
his manes being elected the guardian deity of the Narrows. Hero- 
worship, a. natural accompaniment of the Worship of the Dead, 


am 
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was once popular in Korea. A shrine was erected at royal expense, 
and sacrifice ordered to be offered periodically by local officials, and 
his name was given to the swiftly flowing waters below, so that as 
long as the bluff should stand, and the water scurry by they 
should perpetuate the name of the ferryman of Chemulpo, and 
evidence the repentance of a righteous and humane Monarch at a 
royal blunder. 

_ Some time ago I visited this famous spot. The grave of the 
posthumous hero stands out clear and distinct on the farther end 
of the bluff visible to the traveler coming up or going down the 
river. A wall intended as a fortification runs out on the bluff, 
inside of it being the grave, while on a small knoll is the shrine 
to Sdn tol,—an insignificant structure of sticks and mud, covered 
with a thatch and in dimensions about 8 feet square and 7 feet in 
height. A rude caricature is pasted on the wall intended, I would 
say, as a portrait of Sdx-to/, and beneath it is a long shelf to hold 
the votive offerings. The building which thus serves as a shrine 
is of recent erection. The original building may have perished 
during that wave of anti- Hero- worship which about a generation 

ago destroyed a large number of the temples erected to the wor- 
thies of Korean history. 


Il MARTYRED PRIEST AND CONVERT. 


The scene up and down the river from the top of the bluff is 
very pretty. The varied scenery of Kang w/a, the bluffs on whose 
brows perch forts like crowns of stone, humble hamlets among the 
hills on each side of the river, in the distanced here and there a 
white robed Korean, while lazily dropping down the stream one 
beholds a shapeless, rude native junk, silent as though it were 
again 

a “The dead, steered by the dumb » —— 

all which combine to make a scene for contemplation. It would 
have been pleasant to have left the bluff with this as a last 
impression, but tragedy clings to the spot, hiding even in the un- 
derbrush. The Koreans themselves do not frequent the bluff and 
the underbrush grows quite rank. As | was trying to force my 
way through it, [ stumbled and found my foot had hit against a 
long, rusty, iron cannon, lying dismantled on the ground, and 
hidden 4y weeds and bushes. Swift as thought 1 was carried 
down the course of time to another and more terrible tragedy 

Under the self-sacrificing labors of devoted Roman priests, 
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Christianity, from 1833 on, made steady and significant progress 
among the Koreans. Many were led to renounce the worship of 
ancestors, demons and fetiches, and were instructed and baptized. 

The gorgeous ceremonial attracted and held them and the consola- 
tions offered the dying and solemnities in connection with the dead 
made it easy for the ‘Korean to become reconciled to the putting 
aside of his own elaborate burial ritual. The Government of' the 
land however was then dominated by the policy of seclusion, and 
patriotism seemed to demand unrelenting hostility to ev erything 
foreign. The progress of Christianity was viewed with alarm and 
then with anger. What other factors entered in to deter- 
mine the policy we do not now know, but the Government bared 
the strong arm of its power to suppress the foreign and undesir- 
able cult. Cruel persecutions were inaugurated, the horrors of 
which will never be told. Nameless torture and indescribable modes 
of killing filled the land with a terror which has outlived a gener- 
ation. ‘The custom of putting suspects in bags to bring them to 
the —, gave rise to the expression “how many bags?’ as an 
equivalent for “how many men?” Foreign priests and Korean 
converts were ruthlessly seized and slaughte red with no more 
iustice than that which existed for the execution of Sé# fol the 
Chemulpo ferryman. The land was drenched with the blood of 
the innocent. Few of the thousands apostatized. Frail women 
dragged from the seclusion of quiet homes to stand before savage 

tribunals; strong men and even tender children stoutly refused to 
curse the name of Jesus, or spit on or trample under foot the 

wooden crosses offered them. Parents, friends and relatives ap- 

pealed to affection; power offered the most seductive inducements 
at times; everyw here from the hour of accusation a horror of black 
darkness env eloped them if they would not retract, but the Chris- 
tians stood immovable and died as only an Asiatic can. 

But this was not all. Black-hearted treachery took advan- 
tage of the occasion to hurry to destruction all to whom it owed a 
grudge, Christian books were surreptitiously introduced into the 
houses of those who had enemies, and these books became the 
basis for an accusation which led to the death of numbers. ‘Truly 
it was a reign of terror. And the outside world was horrified by 
the news. France the land of the martyred priests determined on 
the most condign punishment. A French naval expedition appear- 
ed on the Han “Riv er, came up as far as Aang w/a, inflicted some 
damage on. the island, returned to the harbor of Chemulpo des- 
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troying the harmless town of Yéng-jong opposite, and giving its 
Admiral’s name to Roz® Island, departed. 

This expedition was not fruitless. It taught the Koreans 
the necessity of fortifying the approaches to the Capital. Under 
the vigorous administration of the Prince Parent the whole coun- 
try was enlisted to made the Capital impregnable to the /leuk-go- 

: “Black Giants.” The walls and forts on both sides the river 


were put in a state of repair and new ones erected. The arma- 


ment, which up to that time, as now, had consisted of thorn-bushes, 
c limbing i ivy and port-holes was increased by the addition of guns. 
A volunteer militia was levied and preparation made to give the 
Hleuk-go-ja a hot reception the next time he came. And that 
was how the cannon I had stumbled on had come there. . It had 
served its purpose, and now was lying dismantled, rusty and 
useless, with the heel of a Hewk-go-ya on its neck. And the old 
rusty cannon like the bluff and its shrine is a memento of tragedy, 
a blunder, and human folly. 


Lil. Torr PA.Los. 


When was the gun overthrown? In May 1871 a flect of 
American warships appeared on the Han to negotiate a treaty with 
Koreans. But neither the Koreans nor the Americans had the 
requisite experience of each other which might have avoided com- 
plications. Each was ignorant of the habits, customs and frame 
of mind of the other. Where they ought to have walked as cir- 
cumspectly as a cat on the top of a picket fence, both parties acted 
like a bull ina China shop. Lack of tact precipitated a struggle. 
The Americans sent a surveying party inside the Korean lines of 
defense to examine the river and the Koreans fired on them. 
This was the spark needed for the explosion. An expedition of 
about 700 men was fitted out from the fleet and forced its way up 
the river to the historic bluffon which 1 stood, and having wreak - 
ed sad vengeance on the Koreans spent its force here and retraced 
its steps. 

Looking down the river I could see the line of forts from 
which the Koreans had tried to oppose the on-coming Henk go- 
yas. A few shells were sufficient to clear them of their defend- 
ers. There in the distance on the right bank of the river is the 
place where the American troops leaving their boats (under cover 
of fog the Koreans now claim) plunged through the mud perform- 
ing successfully the difficult task of dragging thair guns through 
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the soft slime of mud flats to firm land. Just a little nearer 
rises the bluff with a small fort named by its captors Fort 
Ducondé, and back of this is the site of the night’s encampment. 
Here the tars and marines slept on their arms awaiting the light 
of the next day, which was Sunday. 

The wake. began early. Marching up the right bank the 
first fort captured was named Fort Monocacy. It ‘yielded with- 
outa struggle. Right across from old Sén-tol’s bluff there is a 
high hill crowned by a fort, which sends out a ramification a- 
long the crest of the spur of the hill; this ramification is lower 
than the fort and comes to the water’s edge almost within a 
stone’s throw of Sén-rol’s resting place. 

The Americans found the fort alive with Koreans. Here 
they had gathered determined the enemy should go further. Shot 
and shell were poured into them; breaches were made in their 
stone fortifications but still they held out with dogged determina- 
tion. The bluejackets then formed for a charge, and in the face 
of a heavy fire rushed up the hill, over thewalls or through the 
breaches in the fort on its top, into the midst of the yelling Ko- 
reans. It became a hand to hand struggle, and the carnage was 
frightful. The Koreans did not know how to surrender to Heuk- 
go-ja,—they wanted to kill them. It was a vain struggle. The 
blue-jackets forced them out of the fort down into the ramification. 
As the Koreans would not yield, this place became a slaughter 
pen; they fought until noon, by which time the last Korean was 
dead or an unwilling and desperate prisoner. But in the struggle 
Lientenant McKee had fallen mortally wounded and in his honor 
this fortification became Fort McKee. 

What part the fort on Sén-ol’s brow played in the fight I 
do not know. I find however that in maps of the engagement it is 
named “Fort Palos.” 

The forts were dismantled and much that was in them 
earried away. And the cannon on which | stood was probably 
dethroned at that time. 

And so this old bluft, with its grave, shrine, fort, dismantled 
cannon and traditions commemorates a victim of despotic power, 
the martyrs of a Christian cult, and the deeds of a needless, result 
less and regrettable conflict. 

Alexandis Poleax. 
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A SOUVENIR OF KOREA. 


he sight of two Koreans, in their white robes and black hats, 

marching gravely along the street yestercay, recalled to my 

mind memories of the days when I dwelt among those simple 
and kindly folk in that far off land of pine covered hills and 
smiling valleys, now rudely awakened, alas, from its sleep of ages 
and dragged unwillingly into the fierce light of modern day, to be 
a prey for the nations to fight over and a helpless victim of the 
enterprising globe-trotter. How little these good people who lately 
have written so much about Korea, hurrying through the land 
with camera and sketch-book, in breathless haste to print and 
bind in fantastic cover what they have seen, how little they really 
know or care about this longsuffering people in the land of Chos ‘n. 

But I must not venture to criticise them and their work, be- 
cause although I have read them I have already forgotten their 
contents. It is almost impossible to know. or understand from 
books, or even by a cursory visit. One must have lived there, 
watched the every day life of the people, traveled through the 
country to appreciate what an intensely pleasant little corner of 
this earth it is: a place wherein to live contentedly forgetful of 
the outer world with its never ceasing round of hurried w vork and 
pleasure and morbid desire for news. This description of course 
applies to Korea before the war, Korea of last year and-of a thous- 
and years before that. Now “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” and of that new order I know little and have noth- 
ing to Say. 

My thoughts carry me back to the springtime in Korea, 
when nature, waking from her long winter sleep, has shaken oft 
her. covering of snow and is donning her wreath of fresh, green 
leaves, embroidered with flowers. I can see the hills around Seoul, 
blushing with azalias, red and pink; the valleys, with tints in- 
numerable of green, yellow and brown and grain ripening for the 
harvest: the silver streams flowing noiselessly along to join the 
great river. 

You have often, have you not, gentle reader, walked up 
Nam San on a spring day, through glades of firs, rocks and 
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green swards, following the city wall as it climbs to the top. You 
have heard the birds singing, the pheasant calling, and seen the 
shy violets peeping out from their beds of moss and ferns wait- 
ing to be plucked. You have stood on the projecting rocks and 
gazed at the city outspread beneath like a panorama with its pala- 
ces, houses, streets and white crowds bustling along and you lifted 
your eyes to the hills beyond with their brown sides and serrated 
peaks range after range, far into the blue distance and you have 
said perhaps to your companion or to yourself (for one needs no 
companion when alone with nature) “T he founders of this city were 
indeed wise and not without an eye for beauty.” On the top of 
Nam San you have rested on one of the beacons where in olden 
days flashed tidings of war and peace from height to height across 
the land; you must also often have visited the valley sheltered by 
the hills skirting the road to Peking where under the cool shade 
of thickly wooded slopes huge lilies rear their barefaced heads, in- 
viting comparison with the purple iris and red azalis. The 
ground here is carpeted with flowers and ferns innumerable while 
the sweet lillies of the valley wave their white heads amid the 
bright green leaves. Down the hillside wanders a woodland 
stream to join the larger one that flows through the yellow sand. 
The view up this valley with its pine clad dark green hills on 
either side, the yellow sand and shining river with the blue canopy 
of the sky above and stream all round is truly lovely and not to 
be forgotten. 

Then as the shades of evening are gathering to walk home 
briskly over the hills, looming high in the twilight, fearful lest 
the gates be shut and you will have to climb the w all, to sit in 
one’s garden after dinner and watch the moon raise her bright orb 
above Nam San’s dark outline while the great bell tolls good 
night to the tired city and another day with its work and pleasure, 
joy and sorrow. 

H. H. F, 
Shanghai April 28, 1895. 
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PROSPECT OF MORE OPEN PORTS. 


ok-Poo is one of the places to be opened. Having had a 
little experience in this neighborhood it may not be with- 
out interest to give a few points to the readers of 7%e Reposi- 
‘ory. The approach from the sea is not an easy one, strong tides 
prevail and many dangers exist which even the careful survey 
made in 1884 by H. B. M. 8. “Flying Fish’ failed to note, as 
many sunken rocks some only a few feet below the surface have 
been found since at low water. If Riiyon Sou kang is made the 
harbour, there is this objection that it is narrow and deep with a 
very strong current and bad holding ground. The country where 
the settlement is to be located is barren and the only town of note 
is Che Jin, some ten miles to the west. ‘The river further up is 
broader, less current and better holding ground so that if Mok- 
Poo is opened as a port it should be located further up the river. 
My impression, however, is that the choice should not fall on 
Mok-Poo but Ku kimdo a place some 27 miles south and occupied 
at present by the Japanese as a naval station. It is called in the 
Admiralty Chart “Long Branch ;” also “Nautilus” from the fact 
that it was surveyed in 1885 by the Imperial German cruiser 
“Nautilus,” 

The approach here is easy and the port presents two sections. 
The outer harbor is very large and was used by the Japanese in 
the late war as a rendezvous for her war-ships and transports. 
There is little or no tide, as the place is landlocked. The inner 
harbor has been surveyed with much care and has all the requi- 
sites needed for making it a desirable shipping place. 

There is one drawback at Ko kim-do and that is there is no 
natural waterway. ‘There is fione, but should a natural water 
way be made the only condition for a port? It does not seem to 
me that it ought to, especially when other considerations of a prac- 
tical character outweigh it. 

The other to be opened is Pyeng Yang. A writer in the 
April number of the Repository informs us that a tramway (drawn 
by coolies and horses) runs between a place called by him Sam 
Hwa; the proper name is Nan-po, but where Cheung Nam-po is 
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he fails to tell us. This he reports as the place to be opened as a 

The tramway is at Nan-po, on the Pyeng Yang inlet and 
was selected not for its practicability of anchorage for shipping, 
but because the country between this place and Pyeng Yang is 
less broken, almost a plain and therefore adapted for the main 
purpose of the tramway. As a harbor, however, it is the poorest 
in the whole inlet. At flood-tide there is hardly any current, 
while during the most part of the ebb, the current is strong and 
sets with more than a whole force on this point, caused by the 
current striking the opposite point above and therefore sending the 
whole force at Nan-po. At the favorable point here, only about 
two vessels can be moored and it would be advisable to moor 
both anchors ahead, to give more strength to the holding capacity 
of the bow-tackle against the strength of the ebb stream. Asa 
harbor it is not at all practicable in my opinion, and I should say 
the head of the inlet, though the country is not as well adapted for 
a settlement as at Nan-po. Chul-do, the head of the inlet, com- 
-mands two water-ways the Ta Tong river and the Wuel Tang 
river. ‘The former in its course through the province of P’ing 
An has many tributaries and a stream called Nak-Sa-Kae 
empties into it from Whang Hai province, seven miles above Chul- 
do. Chul-do itself is an island at the head of the inlet and forms 
the western limits of the Whang Hai province. As a port it 
is admirable, four or five fathoms of water and a moderate even 
current with good holding ground. I saw here in 1889 as many 
as fifty Chinese junks loading beans, tobacco and other products 
of the soil. Some of these junks carried as many as 300 bags of 
beans, while a number of smaller Chinese craft went up to load 
in the Wuel Tang, but none went up the Ta Tong. 

I mention this to show the natural facilities here for making 
this place a port and that I believe that all trade carried on here 
must be done by water portage and not by land. Many of the 
tributaries of the Ta Tong lead into the most fertile and produc- 
tive districts and pass by not a few large towns. All the cereals ex- 
ported thus far have come from these districts and from those on 
the east side of the river, while but little has come from Pyeng 
Yang and the adjacent districts; but if information is correct has 
gone to China by way of the land route. 

Again coal mines are also east of Pyeng Yang as well as 
others and would be more practicable to come down in boats to 
Chul-do, than to be shipped across the river to take a land route. 
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It should be stated in this connection that vessels drawing fifteen 
se = water can go to within ten miles of the city of Pyeng Yang 
itse 

I have now pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of 
the sites that may be opened as ports. At Pyeng Yang, Chul-do 
as a harbor with natural water communications has more advan- 
tages than any other place mentioned, while it is the opposite at 
Mok-Poo which in fact has no points in its favor either as a har- 
bor or for a settlement. 

Before closing, a word as to the manner of selecting sites for 
open ports may not be out of order. In selecting a port it would 
seem to u-e the foreign representatives should invite a commission 
composed of several nationalities, merchants and nautical men and 
choose the place selected by this commission. In China for exam- 
ple, when a light-house is to be erected, it is not left to the report 
of the harbor-master of the district or to the coast inspector. Re- 
ports are asked for from the ship-masters and the position favored 
by the majority of these is chosen and the result is invariably 
satisfactory. 

When new ports are opened, no separate settlements should 
be gra nted but a site should be selected for a general foreign settle- 
ment and all of whatever nationality should live there. I call 
attention to the fact that in the three open ports in Korea, the 
Japanese have decidedly the best sites for their settlements which 
is especially true here at Chemulpo. 

In opening more ports, I hope the patent blunders of the past 
will not be repeated. 


FF. H. Mérsel. 
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THE FATE OF THE GENERAL SHERMAN. 


FROM AN EYE WITNESS. 


N the 7th. moon of Pyeng-in year, (1866) a dark-colored 
| foreign ship with many ropes hanging from its masts, was 

sighted on the T& Tong River. It dropped anchor first. at 
Keupsa Gate, the line between P*yung-an and Whang-ba 
provinces, and there it waited. 

The governor (Pak Kyoo Soo) of Pyeng Yang sent a mes- 
senger tc inquire into the coming of this ship. By wniting 
characters they managed to communicate, and were informed 
that the foreigners had come to exchange goods with the Ko- 
reans. ‘They were from the land of Mi (United States), and 
were in all nineteen persons, the chief being Ch‘oi Kanhun and 
Cho Neungpong. ‘| here were several onentals aboard, of short 
stature and dark complexion. These understood characters and 
so served as interpreters. 

The messenger inforn ed them that it was contrary to Ko- 
rean custom to deal with foreigners, and that if relations were 
ever established it must be by the king, and could not be 
_ through the governor of P*yung an province. He then asked if 
they might send aboard something to eat. They replied that 
they desired nothing but wheat-flour and eggs. The messenger 
returned and reported to the governor. 

At this juncture, without awaiting a reply, the foreigners 
weighed anchor and came up as far as Mangyungda, a hill some 
twelve h from Pyeng Yang. Above this is Crow Rapids which 
shuts off further, progress. 

» The night following there were heavy rains on the mount- 
ains that form the watershed of the 1 Tong river, and, while 
none fell in Pyeng Yang, the river rose rapidly. It being the 
15th. of the moon there were also high tides. This lifted the 
boat sufficiently to cross Crow Rapids, a rise of water said to 
have been seldom seen before. The foreigners thinking this the 
ordinary depth of the river crossed the rapids, and made their 
boat fast just above Yang Jak island. 

An adjutant (named Y') now went on board with flour and 
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eggs, and carrying this message from the governor. “ You 
have come right up to the walls of our city when asked to re- 
main outside, and have insisted on trade which is contrary to our 
laws; matters have come to such a pass now that we must hear 
from his majesty the king before we can decide,” and thus the 
officer came and went several times. 

It was the second year of the present king, but the Tai Won 
Koun was then Lord High Executioner for Korea. He thought 
this foreign ship meant a new invasion of Roman Catholicism, 
and so his reply was. “If they do not go at once have them 
killed.” The day preceding this reply the river had gone down, 
and the boat was already hopelessly fast in the mud. 

The governor sent his soldiers to carry out the orders. , 
Arms and ammunition were dealt out, bows and arrows were 
alsoin demand. The Americans seeing the threatening attitude 
of the natives, seized the adjutant, who had come on board for a 
last visit, and made him prisoner. ‘‘ Never mind the adjutant,’’ 
says the governor, “fire on them!” and now the fight began. 
It lasted four days, and the whole country was covered, we are 
told, with spectators. From the ship huge guns went off that 
shot ball ten li and roared thunder that could be heard a day’s 
journey away. Kits of broken metal were scattered through 
the crowd. The one who tells the story was then a boy eighteen 
years of age and in the confusion be was struck by one of 
these fragments on the back of the hand. It lamed him for a 
little. “To my surprise,”’ said he, “I found I was still alive.” The 
archers and soldiers, some of whom had been killed, now re- 
fused. to go anywhere near the boat and at a distance their aim 
was useless, for the foreigners concealed behind the gunnel left 
them no mark. 

They then tried the Tortoise Boat, a scow mounted with 
cannon that has a protective armor of sheet-iron and bull-hide. 
The front part of this lifts when the shot is fired, and closes im- 
mediately after. ‘They tried several shots but found it im possi- 
ble to pierce the ship. Thus far 7he General Sherman had the 
ad vantage. 

Then a drill sergeant Pak Ch‘oongwun fastened three 
scows together before the East Gate, aud piled them up with 
brushwood, which he sprinkled with sulphur and saltpeter. Long 
ropes were then fastened on each side by which to navigate it. 
It was then set fire to and let down toward the ship. But the 
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first failed, and the second, and only after a third attempt, was 
The General Sherman seen to be on fire. 

The crew were smoked out, and came tumbling into the 
water on both sides. Some had jars with them, which, when 
opened, seemed to contain a thick brown oil unknown to Koreans. 

Drill-sergeant Pak in a small boat that he had ready, push- 
ed quickly up to the ship's side and rescued adjutant Yi, who was 
still alive. 

The wretched foreigners were now hacked to pieces by the 
furious mob. One or two who reached shore carried a white 
flag, which they waved while they bowed repeatedly. But no 
we ai was given, they were pinioned and cut to pieces, then 
the remains were still further mutilated, certain parts were cut 
off to be used as medicine, the rest gathered up and burned in a 
heap. 

When the fire burned the ship, there remained the iron 
ribs that looked like posts driven into the ground. These have 
since been melted down and used in various ways. 

The two or three pieces of cannon were placed in the ar- 
mory of Pyeng Yang, where they now are, aud the chains of 
the ship are still seen hanging between the pillars of the East 
Gate tower. 

There is a miryuk (Buddhist image) near Crow Rapids. 
The crew it seems had told adjutant Yi that before they left Chi- 
na they had consulted a sorcerer who said “ There is danger 
before the miryuk of a city that has stood alone a thousand 
years.” 

After all was over the governor of Pyeng Yang had a cele- 
bration in yengwan summer house, with music and dancing at 
the same time despatching a letter to the capital, in which was 
this remarkable statement. ‘Drill sergeant Pak when he res- 
cued adjutant Yi, took him under his arm and leaped with bin 
a hundred vards across the ‘4 Tong from the burning ship.” 
When the Tai Won Koun read this, he langhed a great oriental 
laugh and commanded that Pak Ch‘ongwun be made an aide- 
de-camp in Anjoo. 

Pak still lives in Kang-dong, P‘yung an Province. 


Jas: S. Gale. 
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he Korean language of today is the language of South Korea. 
This is a logical deduction from the following facts of Korean 
history. At the beginning of the Christian era we see Ko- 
rea divided between three powers, Kokoria in the north, Pak 
Jéin the south-west and Silla in the south-east. P&k Jé was 
made up of the former Ma-han and part of PyOn-han, Silla was 
made up of the former Chin-han and the remaining part of 
Pyén- han. They were thoroughly southern— that is, the vast 
bulk of the people were from the original southern settlements 
which were described in the former paper. Kokoria the north- 
ern kingdom was always at war with China or with the wild 
tribes of the north and east and when at last she was over- 
thrown by the combined arms of China and Silla vast numbers 
— 38300 families,— were taken by the Chinese and carned en 
mass¢ to what Koreans call Kang Hoé* in Southern China. At 
the same time more than 10000 people followed the Chinese 
ariny back to China accompanying their deposed king. The 
whole of Kokoria was handed over to Silla as Pak Jé had been 
and for the first time in history the whole of the peninsula was 
dominated by a single power. Silla administered the govern- 
ment of the peninsula, her language became the language of the 
peninsula and when a few centuries later the Kingdom of Korea 
arose it was from the body of Silla that it drew its birth so that 
it is well within the bounds of historical reason to say that the 
language of Korea today is the language of Southern Korea. 
Now where did the language of Southern Korea come from ? 
Language is a growth, an evolution, not an invention. It 1s not 
subject to caprice. It holds within itself the marks and scars 
cf all the race struggles. Like the geologic periods its language 
strata give evidence which is prima facie and without appeal. 
Did the Korean language come from China? In answer let us 
briefly recapitulate the characteristic features of the Turanian 
languages. (a) They are agglutinative rather than inflectional. 


raha iT HE Some one should inquire whether there is any tradition of this 
in Southern China. 
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The dialects of China today are neither. (b) They are character- 
ized by the free use of suffixes rather than prefixes. Chinese has 
neither. (c) In the Turanian languages the order of the sentence 
is invariably subject, object, predicate. In Chinese it is common- 
ly not so. 

Let it be noticed that in every feature the Korean of today 
is plainly Turanian. On the other hand the Chinese dialects 
taken as a group have not yet reached the stage which Prof. 
Max Muller calls “phonetic decay,” it is still a primitive language. 
It is quite inconceivable that had the Chinese ever been a highly 
developed language it should have retrograded to its present sim- 
plicity. It is likewise hard to believe that had Korean been an 
offshoot of the Chinese it should have left its progenitor so far 
behind in the race of linguistic developement. The progenitors 
of the Chinese seem to have scaled the mountains, which lie be- 
_ tween China and the reputed birthplace of the race, at a period 
anterior to the invention of alphabetic symbols and anterior to 
the beginning of the distinctively pastoral age. This race migra- 
tion being followed by the pastoral age, the Chinese were cut off 
from communication with the West by the impossibility of bring- 
ing flocks over the great mountain barriers. The next great 
swarm of humanity to leave the Lranian uplands was what we 
call the Turanian peoples. Splitting at the apex of the Kuen 
Taun and Himalayas part went north into the Tartar plains and 
Siberia and part went south into the jungles of India. The next 
great exodus was of the Sanscrit speaking race which went India- 
ward driving before their superior civilization the Turanian peo- 
ples. These latter fled southward into the Deccan, across to Cey- 
lon and still further across to the Malay Peninsula and the adjoin- 
ing islands. The question arises; was Southern Korea peopled 
from the north or was this the last wave of the great emigra- 
tion of Southern Turanians breaking on the shore of Southern 
Korea? When we see the immense distance its seems impos- 
sible but examine the wap of the coast islands of China and you 
will see that from the Malay peninsula to Korea one could go 
from island to island without touching the mainland and alirost 
without going out of sight of land. We know that the ancient 
Sultans of Anna claimed their descent from the Telugus of 
“outhern India: we know that the native Formosars are closely 
allied to the Malays; we know that the island of- Quelpart 
south of Korea. has been from tine nnmemorial the breeding 
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place of the dwarf ponies which find their only counterpart in 
Singapore and the neighboring islands. We know that the pecu- 
liarity of the people of Quelpart as of the native tribes of Formosa 
is the superior physique of the women over the men. We know 
that tradition says that the thre sages of Quelpart found three 
chests floating in from the south east containing each a dog, a 
calf, a colt and awoman These are mere straws but they, to- 
gether with the facts brought out in the first paper, show more 
than a possibility that Korean may have come from the South. 
But we must hasten to see what light, if any, language will throw 
npon this problem. In the study of the question the following 
works are the ones which have been most frequently consulted. 
Adam's Manchu Grammar, Re:mnusat’s “ Recherches sur les 
languages Tartares,” Caldwell’s “Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages,” Klapproth’s Chrestomathy, and 
various Korean histories. I choose the Dravidian languages 
of India as the basis of comparison from the South because there 
has been so little written of a thorough nature that is accessib 
on the Malay dialects and Formosan. 7 

ee jo in comparing Korean with the Dravidian* languages 
we find ;— 

(1) That the vowels used in both are identical and that in 
each there is a continual use of soft ¢, 0 and a not common in 
the Tartar branch of the family; that the letters /, 7, d are inter- 
changeable in both; both reject the vocalized aspirates z and v, 
both reject double consonants at the beginning of syllables; in 
both, ¢ and s are often interchanged ; in both the laws of nasali- 
zation are the same. 

(2) Both the Korean and the Dravidian languages have dif- 
ferent verbs to denote the two meanings of the verb “‘to be” one 
denoting existence and the othar used simply as the copula.t 
They each also have separate verbs of affirmation and negation.? 

(3) As for cases— what Caldwell says of the Dravidian applies 
perfectly to Korean, namely ‘“‘ Every postposition annexed to a 
noun constitutes properly speaking a new case, and therefore 
the number of cases depends upon the requirements of the speak- 


* The Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Tuda, Kata, Gond and Ku tribes of 
Southern India and Ceylon, 


t 9) ch and 9) ch 
t Ge} and Qf ch 
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er and the different shades of meaning which he wishes to ex- 
press.” 

(4) In neither is gender expressed by inflection. In both, the ad- 
jective is destitute of comparison. In both, the num:era!s, at least 
in part, have two forms, one substantive and the other adjective.® 

(5) In both the order of the sentence is the sa:me—subyject. 
object, predicate, each being preceded by all its modifiers, but mn 
each the complex modifiers of the verb come before everything 
else. Poth make use of continuative particles instead of con- 
junctions. In both the relative pronoun is lacking but the ad- 
jective participle is used instead. In both, the remoteness or 
proximity in pronouns is very prominent. 

(6) In both, the verb stems are commonly n oncsyllalic and 
the crude root is used commonly as an imperative. When a 
“helping vowel” is needed the same one is used in botb,t 

(7) In both we find nouns of relation which correspond to 
prepositions in Enghshj In loth there is the sane use of 
formative particles to denote different aspects in which an action 
can be viewed.§ 

(8) In some of the Dravidian dialects reduplication has crept 
in, due probably so Sanscrit influences but even in Korean we 
find the anomalous form kakiika a sort of reduplicated in:pera- 
tive from the stem 4a. In toth, plurality is expressed by a 
separate particle of pluralization and the singular is often n ark- 
ed by the use of the numeral one || There is a curious coinci- 
dence in that while in Korean we find different case endings for 
animate and inanimate objects, in the Dravidian we find a dif- 
ferent particlggyf pluralization to mark this distinction. As we 
find m Korea a double plural so we find in the Dravidi- 


“| $} }—substantive-SF, adjective. 
a ,. eT 
+ The stem ss gives cee ch in which — 3S the helping vowel. 


} As 7] Q}— inside the house, or SZ 4% off —in the water, in 


which o} and & are real nouns, separable and declinable. 


tas aE ct or US oF > in which u} and = a 


formative particles. 
| As in Korean we say $+ F, orin English “one day,” so in the 
Dravidian we find such combinations as adu madu--one ox (an ox), 


7 = 
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an.* Some Dravidian dialects rive ga/ 8s the particle of plurali- 
zation but the older form is Za/ and in Korean the plural ending is 
teul, a marked coincidence, 

(9) In both languages the eatrmanental case 1s sometimes 
formed by the use of the participle of the verb “to take.” + In 
both languages there is what we may call a conjunctive case. 
In Korean its sign is v@ or goa; in Dravidian it is ofx or fo. 
There is an interesting similarity in the use of & in the locative 
case. We say (saram) euike or euige and in the Tamil it is ku, 
in Telugu 4, in old Canarese fe or fe, in Singhalese ghaz, in 
Thibetan gya and the oriental Turkish has ge, ga or ghah. On 
the other hand the Manchu has de, the Mongolian dou, the 
Ostiak a &e. It is interesting rather than significant that the 
Tamil i, the Latin i und the Korean an all have the locative 
meaning “zt” and the negative meaning “not.” 

(10) The Korean and Dravidian languages are both lacking 
in personal pronominal. suffixes, while we find in Turkish, 
Ugrian, Ostiak and other Scythic branches of the Turanian 
fas mily a cormnon us? of then. This is illustrated in such for:ns 
as the Manchu “phrase wamd; “I kill” in which the 4s is the 
personal pronoun; or wksdemdi “I put.on armor,” 6 being the 
pronominal suffix. This seems to be a radical difference and 
one which it is very difficult to reconcile with the theory of the 
northern origin of the Korean language. } 

(11) The Korean and Dravidian tongues both form ad‘ect ves 
very commonly by appending to the noun the adjective partici- 
ple of the verb “‘to beco:ne.’’§ 

(12) In the con:panison of adjectives we find another striking 
si’ vilarity. 7 


Pa 


* In Korean u} I, 9 2], we, but we find -9- — => in which either 


the plural form or the plural ending is redundant. 5 in the Dravidian 
avan he, avar they, but also the form avaraga/ is found, a double plural. 


t As in Korean L} Ix) 2 = u] oF } lit “take the sickle and cu 


the grass" or freely “cut the grass with the sickle.” So in the Tamil dialect 
we have Xadei kondu “having taken the knife” or “with the knife.” 


{ Two or three of the more highly developed of the Dravidian languages 
have pronominal suffices but the fact that the more primitive of them are 
lacking in these agues strongly that they are due to Sanscrit influences. 


t + E] =} A} S means literally “‘a man who has become a beggar.” 
The same idiom is found in the Dravidian languages. 
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The superlative idea is expressed directly in Korean only 


by the usc of some Chinese derivative adverb such as CY 2 
meaning “most,” but it may also be indirectly expressed by us- 


ing the word > meaning “among” as in the expression 


o} 2 HA) FoF 7-H ch “among all these books the 
history 1s good,’ meaning “the best.” Precisely the same 
method is used in the Dravidian languages. But in the com- 
parative degree the resemblance is more striking still. In each 


case use is made of the root of the verb “‘ to see.”’ We say 39 
commonly in Korean but it is a vulgarism'from ¥&&}. In the 
ex pession o| UA] AYAaREA we say literally “This pen, 
when you look at tliat one, is good.” In other words “ this pen 
18 better than that.” I am aware that some may demur at 


deriving this yc} from the verb “to see” but as it is identical 
in form with that verb and we find pecisely the same idiom ina 
cognate language which affords so many other striking similarities 
we cannot well evade the issue unless wecan show some better 
theory of its derivation. I had come to the decision that such was 
its derivation before I had found this idiom in the Dravidian. 

(13) In such a comparison as we have here instituted nothing 
can be more helpful than a study of the personal pronouns for 
they are perbaps the very slowest of all words to suffer from 
dialectic changes and phonetic decay. I tabulate therefore the 
first and second personal pronouns from a number of tyyical 
southern Turanian languages and from equally typical northern 
Turanian languages. 


Sonthern Turanian. Northern Turanian. 
teem iss. © RA-— “TT” Turcoman ... ... mam—* 1" 
Malayalam ... myan ,, Finnish ... ... ima s. 
Canarese ... man ,, Lapp eee nee | HOM r 
5 ee a a Esthoniau -. ma e 
Telugu eet MN Si Votiak ... ... mon - 
Ku te GB — Ostiak ... ... ma ~ 
SOG: sis os GM Manchu ... ... dt (m)_,, 
Korean ia Me Mongolian ... (mi) ,, 


Ugrian .s. ss. mon " 
Calmuk ... ... ma m 


In comparing these we see that the theme of the southern 
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branch is #a and that only. There are slight variations but on 
the whole wonderful unanimity. With equal unanimity the 
nothern branch uses # but with a greater range of vowels. 


Southern Turanian. Northern Turanian. 
Tamil ... ... wi—“‘you” Magyar .. .. “&—““you” 
Malayalam ... mi, Mongolian -- Cht ,, 
Tulu 166. eee es 1 Finnish ... .. Sé re 
Tuda Pe “ Turkish ... «. S@m ,, 
Telugu... ... mivué , Georgian ... .. shen ,, 
Gond  ... «se. tmna® ,, Samoiede ... ... fan _,, 
Ku cco ie OO: Oe Lapp Sen? 266 SEES 
Korean ... «. 0 ‘. MO Rca. cake ARE 

eras 
Vogoul ... nen ,, 


Here we find in the South anaes an exception while 
in the North 4, s and d preduminate, and they are really modifi- 
cations of one sound as commonly recognized by philologists. 

Castren, a high authority, thought that the n of the South 
came from the ¢ of the North but the Behistun tablet settled 
that point by showing that #Z was an original or at Jeast a very 
ancient base of the second person. 

As the verb and its modifications plays so predominant a part 
in all Turanian languages we must examine it more particularly. _ 
(14) First as to voice. We find that while most of the 

northern branches have a ive voice, the Southern together 

with the Korean are entirely lacking in it. They both expess 
the passive idea imperfectly by the use of the verbal noun. In 
both the Korean and Dravidian languages the adjective partici- 


— are used esther actively or passively, As for instance 
== =} 2) means “ the fence which was made yesterday ” 


2 ol 2eE}e) = = TF AEE means “the man who made this 
fence.” In both _ latignediee the appelative verb is of the same 


nature and used only in the present, o} 2} in Korean. In both 
languages, the verb is divided into three distinct parts (a) stem 
(b) tense sign (c) modal ending, and at the very threshold of 
the verb we . find a most singular coincidence. We find in the 
Dravidian languages that i# the present tense alone can the mod- 
al sign be suffixed to the adjective participle to form a verb. 


* But a7 in oblique cases. 
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How is it in Korean? we take the verb mds ‘to eat.” Now 
4 <= (mong nan) is the present adjective particizle, a = 
(mig eul) is the future and 32 2. (n.56.4 eun) is the past, but 
while we can make a verb by siding the modal ending (ta) 
to the present, As , making as i (mong nan ta), w® 
cannot add it to the future, a =. uor to the past, 4 2. ; that 


is, we can say 4 SF but not a = nor a 2. c}- 
Precisely the same thing is found in the Dravidian languages. 
ard I only regret that space does not allow me to multiply ex- 
a:nples. 

I quote—‘“‘ most of the Dravidian tenses are fermed from 
participial forms of the verb. ‘There are “vo £inds of participles 
one of which is called the relative participle (the same that I 
have denominated the adjective participle) because it includes 
the meaning of the relative pronoun, and the other usually 
called the verbal participle because it forms the base on which 
the tenses of the verb are formed. These verbal participles are 
in reality not participles since they do not “ participate ’ at all 
in the nature of the adjective.” Apply this for a moment to Ko- 


rean. Take the sa:ne verb sten 2 —“ hea eat.” We have the 
relative (or ®djective) participles 4 7 = and 7 2 


which may be translated respectively “«— that is eating, “—that 
will eat,” “‘“—that has eaten.”” On the other hand we bave the 


verbal participles ae 2 (now obsolete) 2 WI and ao a and 


it is on these forms that the tenses are usually formed From 


a H| we have a I c} and from a >} we have a ej cl} 


and so un. The coincidence is striking and when taken in 
conjunction with the fact that these peculiarities do not prevail 
among the Northern branches of the family is wellmgh conclusive. 
In comparing Korean with the Munchu and the other 
northern branches we find that while there is a common con- 
formity to the general laws governing the Turanian farrily, there 
have been on the part of most of them, more or less serious 
deviations from those laws. We find that changes in mode or 
tense or case are effected sometimes by a nodification of the 
vowel of the root. For example it distinguishes between the gend- 
ers and between opposites by means of an internal change. Ib 
Manchu, ama—‘“Father” and cme—“ Mother,” Aaka—‘Man,” 
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hehe— Wo:nan,’ amila—* male bird,” essile—* female bird,” 
ganggen —‘‘ strong spirit,” genggen—“ weak spirit,’ wasime— 

go up,” westme—“ go down.” “his is confessedly a striking 
contrast to Korean. 

Again the use of the personal pronominal suffix markedly 
differentiates them from Korean. Again the utter lack of dis- 
tinction between relative and verbal participles puts a gulf be- 
tween them and Korean that will not soon be bridged. Again 
we find syllables introduced between the parts of dissylabic verb 
roots in forming some modes of the verb as in the Mancou— 
bibimbi—“T ani” but bi aktbade-bici-“ If lam.” <A theory of 
the origin of Korean speech which should propose to place it in 
the North would find in the foregoing four considerations ques- 
tions which it must answer and answer satisfactorily. I am a- 
ware that the idea is advanced that Koreans came into th: 
peninsula from the North at so early a date that we find in 
Northern Asia little traces of their passage. Does any one 
deem it yossible that the Koreans or then progenitors at however 
early a date could have brought the za of the personal pronoun 
all the way from the Iranian plateau to tle Southern shores of 
Korea around the north of China without leaving a single trace 
of it in any tribe or dialect? If so the task which philology has 
to do is more than Herculean. 

I would add a word in regard to glossanial affinities apolo- 
sizing at the save time for the meager results due to inadequ ute 
preparation. Out of a list of 250 Dravidian words I found the 
following possible similarities to Korean. 


Dravidian Korean. Translation. 
Na Na I 
Ni NO You 
Ka K ‘yd To light 
Tira Tora : To turn, back ward 
Pey Pi Rain 
Meyk ka Mok (ita) Feed 
Tadi Tadi * Stick 
Ira [ro (nao) To rise 
Kadi K‘al Knife 
Natt ‘Tat To shut 


An Not 
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O Come 
Kui Ear 
(In) gum King 
Chug To die 
Nal Day 
Pan Half 
Namu* Wood 
Am Yes (of course) 
Do And 
I Ending of nouns of agency 
Tangi To walk 
Pin t Settlement, town 
Ro * + 
By the best of good fortune we have here two of the words 
that we want above all others, the words prllei and or. In the 
Dravidian they both mean éown or village. We will perhaps 
remember that in the first paper I gave the naines of the origin- 
al settlements in Southern Korean. Many of them ended in 
piréand many in ro. As r and / are interchangeable in both 
languages it looks as if this ending firi were the same as 
pillei, like our —ton, as in Bolton, Boston, Wilmington. The 
ending ro may or may not have come from the or of the Dra- 
vidians but as transposition is a common feature of phonetic 
decay it is far from impossible. 
| I have had access to 810 Manchu words, all radicals, 
among which similarities could be found if anywhere and the 
following are all that I could find. 
Manchn. Korean. Translation. 
Amta Mat Taste 
Eje 1}6 (prdita) Memory 
Aho, elder brother Ao, younger brother 
Ama Abaji Father 
Hosu Su Power 
Agi Baby 
And in these the similarity is far from stnkirig, as a rule. Out 
of 250 Dravidian words taken at random we find 24 similarities 
or almost ten percent while out of 810 Manchu words we find six, 
or only about eight tenths of one percent. 
H. B. Hulbert. 


* The transposition of consonants is a common dialectic change. _ 
t The ending of many of the names of ancient Ma han. 
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CONTINUED PROGRESS. 


T is a year since decided steps were taken towards the reforma- 

tion of the Korean Government. The necessity for reforms seems 

to have been taken for granted as by common consent. The 
memorable 23rd. of July 1894 when the Japanese troops entered 
the Royal Palace and took possession of the Capital will not be 
soon forgotten. It may or it may not mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of Korea. We have from time to time given the readers of 
The Repository information on the subject of reforms and of the 
progress made in that line. We call special attention to the 
review, by Mr. Hulbert, in the January number, of the reforms 
inaugurated by the Council of State and to the twenty articles 
= by Count Inouye and discussed in the March number. 

e there stated that the tance on the part of His Majesty of 
the articles “changed Korea from an absolute to a limited or con- 
stitutional monarchy.” We see no reasons now, four months 
later, for changing our opinion. On the contrary, we shall note 
with some satisfaction a few of the things that have been accom- 
plished. We do not venture a prediction as to the permanency 
of the changes already made, nor shall we allow ourselves to think 
that all those made were the best and wisest, our only object now 
is to state what is a simple matter of history. 

Possibly the greatest change made thus far, though perhaps 
not as apparent as some others, is the absolute rejection of the patri- 
archal system of government under which Korea has been ruled 
for centuries and the substitution for it of a system which defines 
the duties and prerogatives of the king and his officers. Under 
the old system the king did everything from the appointment of 
his ministers of the Center, Right and Left to granting special 
ery to keep open the city gates for the accommodation of 

lated foreigners. nder it the officials levied and collected 
taxes from a patient and long suffering — that expected to 
be oppressed to the utmost limit possible. It is estimated that from 
50 to 65 per cent of the money so collected went into the cap- 
acious coffers of the rapacious officials. No one, high or low 
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thought of keeping or rendering accounts. With the rejection of 
this system there naturally followed the necessity for the adoption 
of something to take its place. Laws, laws for the king, laws for 
the officers, laws for the people, laws to be obeyed by all alike, 

laws so made that all are equal before them, nevessarily followed. 

Allegiance to law must take the place of all to individuals 

This sounds the death knell to fendélleda ia ich has its strength 
in personal allegiance. This then is the first thing accomplished — 
the death of feudalism. 

Next in importance with these change, in the Central Govern- 
ment are the equally sweeping alterations in the provincial ad- 
ministration. Only a passing notice of these is necessary for they 
will be found in our review of the Official Gazette in this number. 
The exalted and vernerable titles and offices of Kam-sa, (governor) 
}u-su (e) Mok-sa (prefect 1°) Pu sa (Prefect 2°) Kun sa (Prefect 
3°) Hyen-gam and Hyen-ying (Sub. Prefects) have been abolish- 
ed and in their place the Japanese system, which was adopted 
from France, has been established. By this system a large reduc- 
tion is to be accomplished in the number of official establishments, 
and consequently in public expenditure. 

In the next place we notice a wonderful improvement in 
the collection and disbursement of taxes. The revenue of the 
country at a low estimate may be placed at yen 5,000,000. and 
to collect this, yen 360,000 are needed. In April last follow- 
ing the directions of article VII, a Budget was prepared for the 
remaining ten months of the Korean year. The Department for 
Home Affairs has yen 525,198 placed at its disposal. This is 
itemized so that a 42 281 are to be devoted to office expenses; 
Han Song Poo yen 3, 221 ; ; prefectures yen 155,883; and for the 
subdivisions of the prefectures, local salaries, travelling &e. 323, 
813. Every officer of the government from the Prime Minister 
who receives yen 5,000 per annum to the gate-keeper in the small- 
est of the twenty three prefectures is to receive a fair compensa- 
tion for his services. 

The War Department has yen 321,772 appropriated to it, 
while the Department of Education has the small sum of yen 
70,349 allowed it. In this latter department common schools are 
to be organized. In order to prepare teachers for these schools, a 
normal school near the residence of the Tai Won Koun has been 
started. Two courses are laid down ‘The regular course is two 


years while the special is only eight months. ‘Text-books have 
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not yet been , but must soon be. It is hardly likely that 
many Horace ns and Thomas Hughes will be turned not of 
these schools the first several terms but it is the beginning of a 
good thing. 

The Judiciary on May 19— 21 held an examination for can- 
didates to be admitted into the Law School. They were examined 
in Enmoun, Korean history, geography and Chinese. Of the 300 
or 400 candidates presenting themselves between 50 and 60 passed 
and were enrolled as students. The school was opened May 15 
and before the end of the sammer some of these will be graduated 
as “attorneys at law” and possibly be promoted tothe bench. The 
wheels must grind fast even if they do not grind fine. 

The police force is thoroughly organized in Seoul. This is 
something new, In the Capital there are 8 inspectors, 30 sar- 
geants and 630 policemen. In each of the three open ports there 
is a head neg ag 2 sargeants, 30-policemem in Chemulpo 
and 20 policemen in Fusan and Wonsan each. 

The reorganization of the army. Korea has been dickering 
at this work for nearly a decade. We have seen the “General” 
and his staff sitting with characteristic self-complacency in a tent, 
knowing little and caring less about military tactics; we have seen 
him in the street, groom in ‘attered garments leading the horse, 
several braves preceding him bawling and beating passers-by to 
clear the streets; the high perch on an ancient saddle was not only 
conspicuous but amusing. For the present these are things of the 
past. Several days ago we saw a mounted guard, evidently from 
the palace, riding through the streets unattended and overheard 
Koreans ask as they turned round for a second look. “Is he a Ja- 
— or a Korean?” No such question would have been possi- 

le a year ago. 

Senaail Dye and other American officers who have been as- 
sociated with him have more than once told us that in their opinion 
the Koreans under efficient officers have the making of sold- 
iers in them. It is a matter for congratulation that the old 
fogyism which so long blocked the path of those who have the 
best interests of Korea at heart is being wiped out and a genuine 
effort inaugurated to develope the military arm. 

Korea is to have a postal service. Only a beginning can be 
made this year. Seoul is to have a local delivery. Mail routes 
are to be established between Seoul and Fusan, between Seoul 
and. Chemulpo and between Seoul and Song-do. 
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We note, in concluding, the new life the changes of the past 
twelve months have wrought among the people. Hope has sprung 
up, even in the Korean’s heart. A year and a half ago every thing 
was dead, when bottom seemingly had been reached. Now signs of 
life are found on every side. Business is i ; schools are well 
patronized while the services on the Sabbath held by the Christian 
propaganda in Korea were never so well attended. Where men 
were afraid to be seen entering a place of worship they now enter 
openly and invite their friends. We have it on high authority 
that Christianity is the subject of conversation in nearly every 
grade of society. Churches that were much too large for the regular 
congregations are now much too small. Standing room is at a 
premium. Rumors of “interference,” “protectorate,” “intrigues,” 

and counter conspiracies are afloat but beneath these, 
the new life is manifesting itself in more ways than one. Korea 
can never return to the depth she had reached on the 23rd. of July 
1894, She may be absorbed, or annexed or divided, but as an 
autonomous government she must now go forward along the line 
of genuine reform or wreck herself in general anarchy. 

For the politician and intriguer the outlook is not hopeful. 
For the patriot there is no end of hard work, but there is hope 
for the country. Gare her a chance. 


THe DOWNFALL AND DEPARTURE OF THE 
MINISTER OF Home AFFAIRS. 


The downfall of the celebrated Minister of Home Affairs took 
place Saturday night the 6th. inst. and early the next morning 
under an escort of Japanese soldiers and policemen he left the city 
for Chemulpo. He got away from Chemulpo on the 8th. at 4 a. m. 
in a Japanese transport which came in very timely the night be- 
fore. Conspiracy against the throne is the crime with which he is 


Pak Yong Ho was the son-in-law of the last king and holds 
the rank of Prince. He is a man of commanding ability, was 
associated in the ill-advised and bloody esreute of 1884 after which 
he spent his days in Japan. Last year when the present reform 
90 was being introduced, he was brought back, no doubt under 

protection, and given one of the most — positions 


in eae new Cabinet, the apppointment being made 17, 1894. 
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To set aside laws and customs that have the sanction and 
sacredness of age in a country like Korea is no easy task and 
attended with no little personal danger. The Home Minister was 
radical and out-spoken in his views, more progressive than the 
sagacity of Count Inouye alwaysapproved. He rushed in where 
more experienced statesmen would have moved slowly. His 
aggressiveness made him enemies. ‘The retirement of the Tai Won 
Koun, the banishment of the grandson, the resignation of the 
first Premier of the new Cabinet, Kim Hong Chip, made the 
way clear for the Home Minister to take the helm of ship of 
state in fact if not in name. 

The Queen, it is seriously claimed, showed marked favors 
to him. He was pleased no doubt, but at the same time alarm- 
ed. While his advancement at the Paluce continued, his course 
in reference to certain concessions asked for by the Japanese 
subjects displeased them, ‘he counsels of the Japanese Minis- 
ter were not always heeded and if we are to believe reports cur- 
rent here now he did not have the full confidence of his friends 
who brought him back and placed him in power. 

At this ‘uncture a Japanese sos/i, we are told, held a written | 
conversation withtwo Koreans in which he stated that Pak Yong 
Ho was plotting against the Queen. The conditions around the 
Minister were such that the story was believed. Their Majesties, 
the King and Queen, were informed. ‘They professed surprise but 
prompt measures were taken for the arrest of Pak. This was 
late in the afternoon of the 6th. inst. 

Jabinet meeting was called that evening which all the 
ministers attended with the exception of those of the Home and 
Law Departinents. It is said at this meeting the arrest was 
ordered and of course promptly approved by His Maiesty. Early 
on the morning of the 6th. inst, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs reported the action of the Cabinet to the Japanese 
Minister and asked his co-operation to secure the arrest, or at 
least not to give Pak any protection should he attempt to 
escape. 

Many strange things happen in Korea and ‘+ is beyond our 
ability to explain the dilatoriness of the Korean Government in 
arresting the Home Minister or to account for the escort and 
transport furnished by the Japanese authorities to enable him to 
make good his escape. We merely record the fact, and leave 
the explanations to others. 
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The Minister of the Law Department still retains his port- 
folio. His failure to attend the Cabinet meeting on the 6th. 
gave color to the belief that he was implicated with his associate 
this time, as he was in 1884. We are happy to believe this is 
not the case. 

What effect will the downfall and departure of Pak Yong 
Ho have on the cause of reform? No one can tell or at least 
we have not been able to receive a definite arswer when we 
have asked the question. 

The real cause of the whole trouble centers in the attempt 
to change the government from an absolute to a constitutional 
or limited monarchy. The limitation of royal power and pre- 
rogatives is something new in Korea and it is at this point that 
the storm is raging at present. Every body believes in reform 
as long as his prerogatives are not questioned. The situation is 
not reassuring. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Notes on Korea,’ by H. 8. Saunderson, Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland for Feb- 
ruary 1895 This essay occupies 17 pages of the Journal and is 
marked to a commendable degree by terseness and simplicity in 
style. Mr. Saunderson’s paper is entirely innocent of any ev- 
ilence of scientific investigation for its author falls into error at 
points where sufficient evidence is at hand to insure correct con- 
clusions; but more of this in detail further on. It is written in 
popular style, and being confined to the ordinary aspects of life 
in Korea is certain to be interesting. In it however we find . 
certain errors which rather surprise one in the pages of an em- 
inent scientific Journal. ) 

In less than a page of history he makes out Kitzu (Ki-ja) 
to be king of “ the somewhat mythical kingdom of Fu-yu, which 
is supposed to have been situated on the south bank of the Sun- 
gari River.” As a matter of fact one of the most interesting 
archaeological remains in Korea is the site of Ki-ja’s old capital 
at Pying Yang on the banks of the Ta Tong. Here the Sage 
set up his capital and named his dynasty Cho-sén (Chao-hsien) 
of which name Mr. Saunderson seems to have heard but not m 
connection with Ki-ja, for he rather hazily says it was “the 
name of an ancient nation inhabiting what is now the Chinege 
province of Shingking.” Mr. Saunderson founds Korai in the 
3d. century of our era. This dynasty was not existent until six 
centuries later, when the great Wang-gén united the entire 
peninsula under his sway and took the dynasty’s name of Ko- 
rié (Korai). From these errors, we fear Mr. Saunderson’s 
knowledge of Korean history is scant m quantity and doubtful 
in quality. 

Passing over his paragraph on “physique” in which he 
perpetuates Opperts “blue eyed, flaxon haired” Koreans, by say- 
ing “one frequently encounters eyes that are hazel or even dlue 
in color” (italics ours) we find (p 306) the following “ The 
French Jesuits made use of this very convenient disguise (the 
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mourners costume) when they first came to Korea in 1835.” 
We submitted this statement to Bishop Mutel and he informs 
us there never were any “ French Jesuits” in Korea. 

Of Korean foods he says that their dm chi (sour-krout) 
18 SO atrocious that “I have never heard of a European being 
so bold as to taste the stuff.” If he has any desire to be accu- 
rate in his statements we will furnish him with a list of “ bold 
Europeans” who have tasted “the stuff.” ‘The natives will 
eat any thing, dogs, rats, weasels, crows, magpies—none of 
these come amiss to them.’” We greatly doubt the propriety of 
putting ,‘ rats, weasels, crows and magpies,” in the list of Ko- 
rean food-stuffs. They may be used as medicine, but not as 
food. ‘They eat with spoons and knives; chop-sticks are also 
used , but not so largely as in China.” Oppert has it that the 
Koreans eat with Anzves and forks, and possibly he led the au- 
thor astray. As for the Koreans eating with Aives, we would 
be equally correct if we said Mr. Saunderson ate with his fing- 
ers. Then as to the use of chop-sticks, it is universal. Consid- 
ering the fact that China has probably 400,000,900) professors 
of the chop-sticks, and Korea cannot show more than 12,000,000 
in that business, it is hardly fair to demand that she shall aver- 
ge up the difference or be branded as deficient. We are forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Saunderson was treading on unfarniliar 
ground when he undertook to speak on the Korean bill-of-fare. 
: These errors and inaccuracies we esteem of small moment 
however and we pass over a number of others of the same kind 
in order to call attention to three inexcusable ones which led 
to this review. The author says of the Buddhists (p 310) “They 
were the chief if not the only disseminators of learning, and to 
them the Koreans owe thetr language, which ts said to have been 
invented in the eighth or ninth century by a learned Bonze named 
Fi tsung” (italics ours). This is astounding and staggered us 
at first. We wondered what the Koreans did for a language 
previous to the timeof the Ronze Fi-tsung. It is too bad that 
Mr. Saunderson after indefinitely throwing the burden for such 
a prize fact in philology on another person, should have dismis- 
sed it with no speculations as to how the Koreans communicated 
with each other previous to this momentous event, the inven- 
tion of their language by the Bonze Pi-tsung in the eighth or 
ninth century; did they bark, bellow or howl? Or possibly they 
were altogether dumb. Do give us the data on which this 
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statement is based ‘or the sake of the foolish philologists who 
see .. never to have heard of these inventive /7-/sungs, but still 
stu) dly wrangle over the bow-wow theory and the poob-yooh 
theory of the o.igin of language, 

‘When the King is in need of money he adopts the ex- 
pedient of debasing the coinage” (p 515). It is greatly to be 
regretted that one who has been in the employ of the Korean 
Government should in a public place make a statement like this 
reflecting on His Majesty the King. We know it bas been the 
fashion, especially among globe-trotters and seekers after cheap 
fame totry and pillory His Majesty before the puble of the 
West. No man has heen so thorcughly misrepresented and 
icaligned as he. The shafts of slander and libel have been ain ed 
even at the sorrows of life. We think it time to calla halt in tlus 
contemptible business. As for Mr. Saunderson’s statement 
about the debased coinage, it is certainly true that there were 
ma’ipulations by a notoriously conscienceless faction, which 
brought the country to the verge of dire ruin, but the infan-y of 
it belongs not to His Majesty the King but to those who deriev- 
ed bim. A man in the position occupied by Mr. Saunderson in 
Korea might easily have ascertained the facts; either he did so, 
su pressed the truth, or else made the statement on pure as- 
sump'in”. In either case it is both reckless and repreliersible. 

‘ But in spite of their good manners I have not the least 
doubt that the people, taken as a whole, would willingly kill 
every stranger in the country. They are arrant thieves. and in 
their utter disregard for truth, morality and decency, they ex- 
ceed bot: Chinese and Japanese.” (p 301). Frankly, there 
would be something rather hunan and even Anglo-saxon m 
the Korean’s going on the warrath, if all foreigners entertamed 
this opinion of them. We would not push a statement like this 
to more than its author would have it bear. It is simply an 
expression of Mr. Saunderson’s personal and very uncom ple- 
inentary opinion of the people whom he thinks he is desenbing. 
We are inclined to think that he would find hin self m a very 
deep hole if sore one should ask bim for any evidence that “the 
nation as a whole whould willing kill every stranger.’ In fact 
the absurdity of such a state nent as this is evident when one 
reca'ls to mind that it is doubtful if Mr Saunderson ever visited 
the irterior of Korea. If personal testimony may be adnutted, 
the writer of this review would say that he has trayelled over 
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6000 miles in the interior in various directions out from Sdéul 
and has vs.ted all but one of the provinces and he has yet to 
record having found even a local evidence of a thirst for foreign 
blood, let alone a thirst in “the nation as a whole.” Without 
intending any discourtesy to Mr. Saunderson, we would say 
that his opinion is an indefensible one, we doubt if it is held by 
any one familiar with the people of Korea, and as far as our ex- 
penience goes is erroneous in every sense. . 

Then as for their “ utter disregard for truth, morality and 
decency" exceeding even the Chinese and Japanese, Mr. 
Saunderson must possess scales of a delicate construction to 
strike a balance like this or else be as acute as Butler’s hero 

“ Who eculd a hair divide 
Between the south and south-west side.” 


AstaTic CHOLERA IN KOREA. 


This dread scourge |as made its appearance in the 
China Border Province of Pyéing A», breaking out first 
in tle city of We-ju. We are indebted to Y. Yamage Esq. 
the Japanese Act. vice-Consul at Chemulpo for the rey ort we 
att herewith. The Japanese have not suffered so much 

it doubtless because they are more amenable to quarantine 
disciphne. At We-ju they report 20 cases of whom cver one 
half died. There was also a Japanese death at Cho Chong Kwan 
on June 27th. It is among the Koreans that the disease 1s 
n aking terrible ravages. The Japanese army authorities in 
that section are using their utmost exertions to suprress t) e dis- 
ease among the Koreans, but find it so far an imryoessile task 
owing to the latter’s intractableness. They obect to beirg re- 
y cved to quarantine stations, where they would have the very 
best treatment possible. In cise of death full funeral rites are 
cei brated and the contagion thus spreads among the crowd of 
relatives and friends who asserble. It will be seen that the 
number of deaths increased from five on June 21-22 to eighty one 
on duly ¥. Then there was a sudden decrease to twelve on July 
4th. ‘li ‘s decrease was not due so much to ai y abatement of 
the Ciscas: as to the fact that (approximate es imate) between 
70 9% and 80 % of the people of the il! fated city had fled. And 
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And to these fugitives probably is due the spread of the disease to 
other places. 

he course of the disease has, as far as our reports inform us, 
followed the great overland road from Seoul via /yeng Yung and 
We-Ju to Peking. ‘The disease traveled 120 miles in twelve days, 
breaking out in Av ju on July 3d. An ju is 60 miles from Py ng 
Yang and 240 miles from Séul, The disease is coming this way. 
From time to time rumors have come of cases of Asiatic Cholera 
in the vicinity of the Metropolis. Happily so far these have b en 
found to be unfounded. ‘The situation however is undoubtedly 
grave. At Chemulpo, dysentery is epidemic, and at that place 
and the Capital there have been a large number of sudden deaths 
from cholera morbus, ‘This it is that has given color to the 
alarm of the Asiatic scourge. The following table shows the 
deaths from Cholera in Pyéng An province. 


Deaths from Asiatic Cholera among Koreans. 
(1) At We-ju 


June2—22 — — — ° 
» w2e-24 — — = 26 
— ta ae 
a _ — 15 
yy Oe eee 15 
ee _ — ~ “1 
» wes =- —-— - 44 
» es —- — — 23 
July 1 - —_— — 61 
= ae _-_ —_— «= 81 
ae —_ = ~ 25 
is _-_ — -=- 13—364 
(2) At Chél-san June 21-26 — — 150 
(3) ,, Cho Chon: Kwa. June 27 (1Jap.) 
(4) ,, Séng-chin » 2-—- — 
(5) ,,An-ju July 4 —-_ — —- — 2 


Total — — 51/ 


THE KOREAN OFFICIAL GAZETTE. 


IN this publication the Government announces Royal Decrees and 
Proc!amations, appointinents and resignations of office, and other matters 
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of official interest. The period under our review covers the publications June 
1§---July tr. A marked feature is the large number of resignations handed 
in, rangeing from Ministerial port-folios to grave-keeper and sexton at a 
Royal Tomb. The two most noteworthy are the resignations of Yi Chai- 
my6n, elder brother of His Majesty the King, and Minister of the Royal 
Household. This of course is due to the Government's banishment of his 
son Yi Chong-yong to Kyo-d ng and the restrictions on his father the Prince- 
Parent, Zai Win Koun. On June 29th. His Majesty rejected the resigna- 
tion of the Prime Minister Pak Chung-Yang. 

On June 2oth. under the Royal Seal and Sign Manual, His Majesty ap- 
proves and proclames Reya/ Ordinance No. 97, which is the first in a series 
completely reorganizing the provincial acministration. This ordinance (97) 
contains clauses abolishing all the old jurisdictions, with their offices, titles, 
distinctions, and emoluments. 

Royal Ordinance 98(6 clauses) establishes 23 provincial Districts. We 
give them below, with the place of Administration, and the name of the 
newly appointed Governor, this latter from Gazette of June 22nd., 1895. 


Dist. Capital. Governor 
Han Séng Séul Yi Chai-ydn 
In-Chén Chemulpo Kim Kyu-sik 
Chung-ju Chung-ju Cho Han-kuk 
Hong-ju_ . Hong-ju Yi Seung-u 
Kong-ju Kong-ju S6 Man-bo 
Chién-ju Chién-)u Yi To-jai 
Nam Wén Nam Wén Paik Na-kyun 
Na-ju Na-ju Han Keui-dong 
Chei-ju Chei-ju Yi Pyvong-seung 


Chin-ju 
Tong Nai 
Tai Ku 

An Dong 
Kang Neung 
Chan Ch’én 
Kai Sing 
Hat-ju 
Pyéng Yang 
We-ju 

Kang Gay 
Ham Heung 
Kap San 
Kyéng Séng 


Chin-ju 
Fusan 

Tai Ku 

An Dong 
Kang Neung 
Chun Ch’én 
Song-do 
Hai-ju 
Pyéng Yang 


We-ju 


Kang Gay 
Ham Heung 
Kap San 
Kying Séng 


Yi Chai-kon 
Chi Sék-yong 
Yi Chung-ha 


Kim Sok-chung 


Yi We 


Hong Man-sik 


Ko Yoéng-ju 


YiM ve ng-sen . 
Ching Kyong-wén 


Min Chi-wan 


Kim Chéng-keun 


H6 Chin 
Paik Song-gi 
Yi Kyu-win 


23 

—s Ordinance 99 (3 clauses) abolishes the post of Superintendent 
of Trade Aam-isa, at the Treaty Ports to take efiect June 23d. 

Royal Urdina ce roo orders the seat of administration of the Tok-wdén 
Dist. immediately removed to W/nsan (Gensan). 

Royal Ordinance roi (15 clauses) defines the duties of the chief ad- 
ministrative officers in the new provincial Districts who are to be known as 
Kwan (hal “a (Governor) (4am. o Awan (Deputy Covcrnor) and Ayong 
M. Kwan (Police. Justice). 

Royal Ordmance 102 (2 clauses) salaries these new officials. Governors 
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Yen 1800 to 2200 a year; Deputy Governor Yen 700 to 1000 a year; 
Police Justices Yen 216 to 260 a year; Police Sergeants Yen 120 to 192 a 
year. | 

Royal Ordinance 103 provides for the Salaries of Presidents of Pre- 
fectures (Aun-su) who are to reside in the old magisterial cities and towns. 

Royal Ordinance 10g fixes the monthly wages of Prefectural and ad- 
ministration clerks (a-chon) at Yen 7 

All these changes go into effect (by. Ord. 105) on June 23d. 1895. 

On June 19th. His Majesty makes a Proclamation concerning the dis- 
turbed state of the people in the provinces. This he attributes to official 
incapacity and at tae | 

On June 25th. the Vice Minister of the Royal Household announced 


the appointment of the following posts in connection with the Palace Ad- 
ministration, without salary. 


Shim Syun Taik, Ist. rank, Sr. Cho Tong Mydén, 2nd. rank, Sr. 
Kim Pydg Si, € a Yun Yong Sdn, 


Cho Pydng Say, _,, ait a Yi Heun Yong, ek we. es 
Min Ydéng Whan, _,, Ne Yi Yong Chik, Sa ae 
Yi Hén Chik, h pene Cho Pydng Pil, = ds 
Yi Chai Wan, ~ sn Yi Keun Myong, * eet Se 
Min Yéng Kyu, __,, gig a Yi Chin Chang, ” SS 
Yun Yong Ku, 2nd. Tae 4 Han Gi Dong, "hea 


We believe they are to serve as a Privy Council to His Majesty. 
July 4th. Shin Gi Sén takes office as Minister of War. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is our sad office to chronicle the death, under the most painful cir- 
cumstances, of the Rev. Wm. J. McKenzie. About two months ago Mr. 
McKenzie left Chemulpo for Sera?, ( Aanv-ydén Prefecture, Province of 
Whang-hai, where he has been living for over a year carrying on Christian 
work. Nothing was heard from him until June 27th. when a Korean arriv- 
ed from Sora? with a packet of letters and the sad news of Mr. McKenzie's 
untimely death. The circumstances appear to be as follows: having con- 
tracted a severe attack of malaria he attempted to cure it by “huge doses of 
quinine” keeping up and about by the exercise of his strong will power. 
Then came a sun-sroke resulting in insanity. The Koreans saw him retire 
to his room Sunday, June 23d., heard the report of a gun, and Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s bleeding corpse was found on the floor. 

The news is a terrible shock to us all. Immediately upon receipt of it, 
Rev. Dr. Underwood and Dr. V ells started for Sorai to investigate the mat- 
ter. They have not returned at this writing. (July 15th.) 


Some of the missionaries have gone to the river and the mountains. 
Mrs. Reynolds in improving after her long and severe sickness, 


June 19 the U. S. Legation guard left Seoul. Marines from the Badh- 
more, Concord, Chaslesion ard Li irvit spent nearly eleven months 
in the Legation. : 
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Japanese stores are occupying prominent places on South Gate street, 
The street in some parts is changing rapidly. 


une 20 the new chapel erected by Mrs. M. F. Scranton of the Metho- 
dist Mission near the south gate was opened and divine services are held 
there regularly. 


Rev. F. S. Miller and Dr J. Hunter Wells returned, June 22nd. from 
their trip to the Whang Hai province to investigate the report of the killing 
of a foreigner which we noted best month.: The story as told by the Ko- 
reans was substantially confirmed and the evidence shows that the unfortun- 


ate man was a japanese. The murderer confessed his crime and ts in prison 
at Hai Chu. 


With becoming humility we beg the pardon of the diplomatic corps for 
the error the t) pes played in our last issue in calling that august body “dip- 
lomatic crops.” ‘\\e meant no harm nor disrespect and shudder at the 
thought we might have Leen made to say “crop of diplomats.” 


Mr. Carl \\ olter made the 166th. round trip hetween Chemulpo and 
Seoul last month when he brought his bride to the Capital. 


The Tai Won Koun left his palace in the city early in June announcing 
his intention to visit his grandson and share his fate with him on the island 
of Kyo Dong. He was allowed to proceed as far as Maj 00,when the police 
quietly stopped his chair and escorted it to the Ex-Regent’s beautiful sum- 
mer villa near by. Here he is carefully guarded and spends his days in 
dignified retirement. 

The stories extensively circulated alout the quarters occupied by the 
grandson on the island are on a par with most rumours current here. The 
young Prince is in exile it is true tut his quarters while not luxurious are 
comfortable. His chief hardship its the fact that he is denied conniunica- 
tion with the oi.side world. We have it on good authority that torture was 
not used uur. the trial of the prince. 


On June 24 Yi Cha Yun, first Governor of the Metropolitan district as- 
sumed the duties of his office. Mr. Yi was for several years the popular 
Chargé d’ Atiaires of the Korean Legation at Washington and since his 
return in addition to temg mazyistrate of his native district, a rare honor, he 
was last Deceni! er appointed Vice Minister of the Department tor Ayricul- 
ture and Commerce. 


‘Prof and Mrs. D. A. Bunker arrived in Seou on the 25th ult. and re- 
ceived a hearty velkeme tion: their many frends. toth foreign and ko- 
rean. Professor Bunker was for exsht years in the Royal College an| now 
returns to teach in the Pai Chai Colleve. Mrs. Bunker was the first foreign 
lady physician to Her Majesty, the Queen. 


Bishop Ninde, whose visit to Korea last winter was as“ointment poured 
forth,” in an article in the A. V2 C mstian Adivcate May 16 says “pro- 
noun-e Seoul as the Irishman would pronounce the word that sian‘ls for 
his inner nature.” This prescription while decidedly original ‘is hirdly cor- 
rect and the resident ot the capital would hardly know what Patrick was 
driving at. Foreigners pronoun.e the word in two ways, S¢-oul and Patrick's 
way. The Koicin ;ronownes tthe first way and not the second Two 
ways of spelling tl.e word have con e to stay, Seoul andSoul. As tl.e ediiors 
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of The Repository have not yet come to any decision in the orthography, 
the word is spelled both ways in our columns. 


In an editorial note in the same issue of the Advocafe we are gravely 
informed that “the Bible is now circulated in the army and navy of Korea.” 


We have not heard of the “navy of Korea” and shall be pleased to learn of 
its whereabouts. 


The closing exercises of the Pai Chai College on July 3rd. were largely 
attended. Price Wi-Hwa, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister 


and Vice Minister of the Board of Education were present and addressed 
the audience. 


United States Minister and Mrs. Sill gave a public reception on the 
evening of July 4th. Cabinet Ministers, Diplomats, Consuls and residents 


of Seoul were present and the evening was spent in social conversation and 
in singing national airs. 


The Rev. S. A. Moffett arrived from Pyeng Yang July 3 and confirms 
the news of cholera in the north. Pyeng Yang is in the greatest danger, 
fever is more prevalent and the conditions after the great battle there last 
‘eptember are most favorable for fearful ravages of cholera. 


Rev, and Mrs. James Edward Adams arrived in Fusan May 29 to join 
the Australian Mission. 


The Rev. S. F. Moore furnishes us with the following interesting news 
which will be read with feelings of gratitude. 

“On the 12th. of the fourth moon a petition was sent to the Home De- 
; artment of the Korean Gov't asking that posters be put up throughout the 
« ght provinces notifying the people that butchers shall be allowed to wear 
tl e head band and the ordinary hat worn by other citizens. Also that the 
}<ople te forbidden to beat the butchers and take away their goods. The 
preamble to the petition stated the grievances of the butchers, how for 500 
years, although guilty of no crime against their country, they have been con- 
sidered lower than the beggars and have been grievously oppressed. This 
petition was prepared by one, Pak, a butcher, a member of the Church. A 
copy of the petiion was first sent to the Japanese Minister who promised 
full moral support to the measure. A few days after the petition was sent to 
tle gov't a reply was rece ved granting all things asked in the petition. 
l pon the rec’t of this reply Pak sent a letter to the country butchers inform- 
ii gy them of their approaching deliverance and warn ng them against becom- 
ig putfed up by their sudden elevation. One month later on the 13th. day 
oi the fifth moon the posters were put up throughout country. None were 
p« sted in Seoul as there is not the same necessity here as in the country. 
F'cre tutchers for the past few months have worn hats. But if a country 
butcher is seen by any one who knows him to be a butcher he will he greet- 
ed with some such remark as “You dog of a butcher what are you doing 
wearing a hat like one of us?” Even the coolies consider themselves above 
the butchers and address them in low talk. Children likewise use low talk 
to the tutchers. And any one so minded feels at literty to go to the butcher's 
an.idemant fool or money. A Korean frien lin explaining to me how it 
was that even the t eggars were of higher rank than the butchers said that 
one might take a be var up an! make omethiny of him, but that it was im- 
possible for a tutcl er ever to rise. Th: di grace extended also to the but- 


